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remarks fell from Ms lips: 'that being now an old woman', the
Queene was no less crooked and distorted in mind than she was
in body.' Sir John Harington saw him: *He uttered strange
words/ he records, 'bordering on such strange designs that
made me hasten forth and leave his presence. Thank heaven 11
am safe at home, and if I go in such troubles again, I deserve the
gallows for a meddling fool. His speeches of the Queen be-
cometh no man who hath mem sana in corpore sano ... The Queen
well knoweth how to humble the haughty spirit; the haughty
spirit knoweth not how to yield, and the man's soul seemeth
tossed to and fro, like the waves of a troubled sea/

Esses had come to "the last act, which was written in the
Book of Necessity'. Essex House was thrown open to all.
comers: * swordsmen, bold confident fellows, men of broken
fortunes, discontented persons, and such as saucily used their
tongues in railing against all men*. Each day zealous ministers
preached sermons there, which brought the citizens flocking in
great numbers. Lady Rich was there with her proud spirit to
urge her brother on, telling him that he had lost his valour, and
all his friends and followers thought him a coward. *It went as
a kind of cipher and watch ward'among his adherents, 'That my
Lord would stand upon his guard/ and they were told to be in
London by the beginning of February. They came, from almost
every county. Elizabeth and Cecil watched, but said nothing.
On Tuesday 3 February, five of the leaders - Essex keeping
away, to avoid suspicion - met at Drury House, Southampton's
lodging, to consider certain proposals drawn up by Essex for
seizing possession of the Court, the Tower, and the City. The
plans for the Court were elaborate: one party was to gather in
the Presence Chamber, another in the Guard Chamber, another
in the Hall, another at the Gate, and at a signal were to step be-
tween the guards and their halberds and take control of the
Court, while Essex was to come with his noble friends to extort
from Elizabeth that change of government at which they aimed.
They avowed, and probably hoped, that there would be no
bloodshed; but as Sir Christopher Blount declared at his execu-
tions *I know and must confess, if we had failed of our ends, we1